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Indian Summer 

W. Campbell 

Along the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands. 

And all the day the bluejay calls 
Throughout the Autumn lands. 

Now by the brook the maple leans 
With all his glory spread, 

And all the sumachs on the hills 
Have turned their green to red. 

Now by great marshes wrapt in mist, 

Or past some river 1 s mouth 
Throughout the long, still Autumn day 
Wild birds are flying south. 


CHESTNUTS 

H. J. Scoggan, National'Museum of Canada 

In almost any schoolyard during the fall season, boys may be seen lashing an 
object suspended from the end of a string against a similar one dangled in front of 
them by their opponent. The purpose is to determine who has the stronger "bully" . 
Upon closer examination, the bully will prove to be a kind of large nut with a smooth 
shining, reddish-brown coat, and it will be wondered how proverbially hungry school¬ 
boys can resist the temptation to dispose of their treasures in a more satisfying 
manner. 

Actually, the "nuts" are the seeds produced in the prickly, leathery pod of the 
Horse Chestnut tree. They are quite inedible, containing a poisonous substance which 
but for its bitter taste, would cause havoc among unwary children. The bruised 
branches of a close relative, the Red Buckeye, are reported to liberate enough poison 
to stupefy fish if stirred in small ponds.continued 
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The Horse Chestnut, a native of central Asia, has long been one of the most 
popular shade trees of North America. Its large, fan-like leaves are composed of 
seven leaflets radiating from a single point of attachment, and the showy pyramids 
of large white flowers mottled with purple and yellow add a dash of color to city 
parks and streets in the springtime. 

Apart from its decorative value, the tree is of little commercial importance, 
although the Indians once obtained a nutritious starchy meal from the seeds after 
leaching out the poison. 




MAMMOTHS DIED NATURALLY 


Science News Letter 1961 

The woolly mammoths discovered frozen in northern glaciers did not die from a 
catastrophic glacier sweeping down from the north, as popularly believed. 

The hulking mammoths that roamed Siberian tundras during a recent ice age 
probably died by accidental drowning and were frozen, Columbia University geologist 
W. R. Farrand reports in Science, 1961. The poor condition of most of the frozen 
giants shows that death did not occur quickly. 

The popular myth that the woolly mammoths were frozen within a few hours by 
a huge glacier disregards all scientific facts, Dr. Farrand charges. The number 
of frozen mammoths found, 39, compared to the probable total population of more 
than 50,000, is about what scientists would expect from accidental burial. 

Only four nearly complete frozen mammoth remains have been found despite many 
scientific explorations into the northern wastelands. 


The preserved animals probably drowned in a lake or bog or were buried alive 
by a river bank caving in when the mammoths strayed too close to the edge. Only 
the heavy-footed giants, the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, have been found in 
the frozen state, indicating a "normal and expected circumstance of life on the 
tundra", Dr. Farrand reports. 


The mammoths roamed the tundras in Siberia 10,000 to 30,000 years ago. The 
thick woolly skin protected them from the cold winds and storms that swept across 
the barren wasteland. Mammoths belonged to the same family as present day elephants, 
but differed considerably in appearance. 


........The giant SEQUOIA of the High Sierra, because of the large amount of tannin 

in its. wood, is practically immune to fatal attacks by either fungous diseases or 
insects. 


ME REMIND YOU NOW THAT MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE. PLEASE CONTACT Miss Evelyn Morris, 
Membership Secretary* Apt. 401, St. Joseph's Drive, Hamilton (JA 2-5939). THE WOOD 
DUCK WILL NOT BE SENT TO THOSE IN ARREARS AFTER NOVEMBER. 
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uAY- OUT TREAT FOR SLACK BPAR 
Francis Dickie 

The Douglas Fir, one of the gre; t timber trees of the world and Canada's largest, 
is not only unsurpassed as a source of structural .lumber but is also a source of a 
rare form of edible sugar. 

Known as Melezitose - a trisaccharide*-- this sugar has been found only on a 
few plants in the world: some shrubs in Turkestan and Persia have been'known to pro¬ 
duce it and, about 40 years ago, it was discovered on some jack pines in Pennsylvania. 
Comparatively few Douglas Firs produce melezitose and these are generally found 
among large stands in a dry belt in British Columbia. 

The quantities of melezitose produced by the Douglas Fir are relatively large, 
compared, to the. other sources. Native Indians of British Columbia knew about this 
sugar and gathered it, perhaps from quite early times. Their knowledge of it likely 
came from abserving the activities of "old sweet tooth", the black bear, that climbs 
the fir trees and knocks down branches bearing melezitose. Possibly because the 
supplies were not abundant, black bear and the Indians kept knowledge of it to them¬ 
selves. 

How the early explorers, missionaries, and later surveyors came to miss noting 
this phenomenon, one so unusual in nature, is strange. Yet, apparently they did, 
as 1 have been unable to find any mention of it in early chronicles of the provincej 
and, certainly, had it been known, they would surely have written of it, by reason 
of its very oddness. 

The sugar forms on the fir branches in irregular masses from a quarter of an 
inch to two inches in diameter, and also in white flakes. The sugar is white, just 
like the refined article of commerce, and is very sweet to the taste. 

Investigation in the dry belt has shown that the trees growing on northern and 
eastern slopes are the chief bearers of sugar. Trees on the other exposure do not 
generally yield. Nor do trees in heavy dense forests of the coastal regions. It 
has been conjectured that the production of sugar by the fir trees is stimulated 
by the atmospheric conditions in this region of British Columbia. Trees exposed 
to a good supply of sunlight gather carbohydrates on their leaves. Ordinarily these 
are taken into the plant at night to supply tissues and storage cells. In the 
dry-belt, however, an abnormal amount of carbohydrates accumulates on the firs. At 
the same time the soil, warmed by the sun, increases the root activity so that it 
continues into the night. In this region, .the nights are hot, dry and short. As 
a result of the increased root activity the root pressure increases immensely. This 
and the ce:sation of transpiration cause the leaves to become gorged with water. 

This water, heavily saturated with sug'ar, is forced to exude from leaf tips into 
tne hot dry night, where it rapidly evaporates leaving deposits of sugar. These 
deposits sometimes fall on the branches below to form larger masses. . 

Because its formation so largely depends on certain atmospheric conditions, the 
sugar is not a crop that can be relied on. However 4 , it may be produced in other 
ways, as was shown in the strange case of the dead honey bees, occurring in Penn¬ 
sylvania around 1919* A beekeeper lost a number of his hives when the bees died for 
no apparent reason. However, when samples of the comb honey were analysed they 
were found to have been made almost entirely of crystallized melezitose, which is 
unsuitable, as bee food. This proved to be no innovation on the part of the Penn¬ 
sylvania bees, references in the literature on beed including.continued 
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.ones written in ancient tiriies/ mention the habit which bees have of gathering 

manna from trees during droughts, because floral nectar is not then abundant . A 
search was made for the source of meleaitose in Pennsylvania and it was found to 
be the jack pine. In this case the formation of the manna on the tree was believed 
to have been,caused by an attack by insects. 

Analysis made at both the chemistry laboratories at Ottawa, Canada, and Wash¬ 
ington D. C., show the sugar to have a high degree of constancy of composition.. 
Although its supply is too small and uncertain to make itlikejy bo be competitive 
with sugar cane or sugar beets, the fact that it yields a pure rare trisaccharide 
may make it valuable in chemistry and in the mixing of medicines. ■ ■ • no 

•“Beet and cane sugars - those we find on our dinner tables- are disaccharides. The 
difference between them and trisaccharides is determined by the number of carbon 
atoms in the sugar molecule. 

from Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal 



we, the Editors, have received a letter from a MR. ROM HANDS which we thought was 
excellent. 

Mr, Ron Hands has suggestions for features that he would like to see in THE 
wOOD DUCK. One would be a regular column titled "My Favorite Hike" or.something 
of that sort. In it, a different club member in each issue could,tell in detail 
about the route of a favorite walk in the Hamilton area, explaining what natural 
features were to be seen along its length. 

This, he thinks, would be valuable for people like himself who have not lived 
in Hamilton too long and who, as a result, are not completely familiar with the 
geography of the area. 

The other suggestion would be for a book review column. In addition to the 
present column, the one he has in mind would feature the classics of nature liter¬ 
ature, rather than new books on the subject. 

He thinks that'a different member each month could write a description and 
an appreciation of his favorite book. In this way readers would become familiar 
with the solid classics in nature books, and could select wisely from the profusion 
of riches available at the public library and in bookstores. 

COULD WE HAVE SOME RESPONSE TO THESE SUGGESTIONS??? 

. ..Editors 


ROOT FUNGI GOOD FOR, PLANTS .Fungi on plant roots are not necessarily a sign 

of sickness; indeed,, the contraryis more usually the case according to Dr. M.C. 
Rayner of Bedford College, England. 

neneficial fungi, known as mycorrhiza, wore discovered long ago. on the roots of 
many forest trees and shrubs, as well as on certain smaller plants, notably orchids. 
Now sycorrhiza are known to occur on more than of all familiar plants, including 
a majority of crop plants. Dr. Rayner stated. 

Besides helping their host plants to take water and dissolved mineral salts 
from the soil, these fungal webs protect the roots from the attacks of other, less 
friendly fungi.Science Digest 
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HTTCH-HlillNG SXEDS 

Nature has provided the seeds of many plants with ingenious ways to travel, ^ 
so that their kind may be numerous upon uhe landscape. bome 3 1 . ,, 

milkweed Slve^by means of feathery parachutes. Others have air chambers m the 
ledsf^d thus float gaily on brook and river, finally finding a resting place. 

As anyone who has deserted city streets for the countryside in the fall well 
knows, there are-many seeds that we know as burs, tides, needles^S'^r^ided 
printable names. Mature has equipped these seeds to bo r £racl ease with 
with hooked barbs, spines and hairs, their spread was assured by the ease 
which they became attached to the fur or hair of passing animals, and were carri^ 
considerable distances before falling off or being rubbed off. *h..n came man, 
and these seeds attached themselves as easily to his clothing. 

Think how many times one has crossed a weed patch only to discover an assort- 
ment that have- gone along for ttunwalk. And then you atop snB. 

mck them off dropping the seeds to the ground and thus aiding in the accompli 
ment of Nature's purpose. Most people think of these dinging see s as a e 1 
nuisance, particularly so when they have to bo picked or cut mJ, oC 
Ihn farnilv doe However, a close examination of these seeds is a iascinabing _ 
Natu« siudy Under the’microscope, or under a good hand lens, the clever equip- 
ment of each one is revealed to the. inquiring mind and eye. 

Many of these seeds are of great economic importance. They affect the sheep 
rancher for they cling to the wool of sheep and often lower its value when they 
become matted and can only be out out. Thus the economic their 

to control the weeds that produce the seeds and to check, so far as possible, tnel 
spread in areas where they prove to be costly nuisances. 

The Seeds also,'ban be costly where there are grazing animals. Seeds can 
become lodged in the mouth or in the alimentary canal of animals, causing sores 
that may'prevent eating and result in death from starvation of infection. 

Laws cannot of course, control the spread of these weed nuisances by^bird 
mammal wind, or human skirts .or trouser legs, but special effort is made to giakc 
Jffedtlve 1 lawsagainst inclusion of the seeds of noxious weeds among seeds of 
cx'op plants, grasses and flowers. 

Despite the bothersome habits of these sticky and clinging seeds, hoVeVer, 
thev merit study. They are outstanding examples of Nature's clever devices. The 
S S you acLire some of these "free travelers" save a few of each kind and 
examine them clftsely. WEEDS, by W. C. Huenscher, will aid identification. 

: _ ... ... .from Nature.Magazine 

’ I' 1 


Man and certain species of ANTS are the only two members of the animal 
r in battle formation; other animals fight duels or sometimes 


kingdom that wage wa 
engage in gang fights 


ATTEND THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB THANKSGIVING oEEKGND CAMP AT AlfiONgffl PARK 
There Is still tine to send in your application form or phone (HE 4-5924) 
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HEW bOOKS FOR CLUd MEMBERS 


at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by Annie J. Hunt 

'The following nature books are first hand accounts of their authors 1 fascinat- 
ing experiences. The titles are varied and interesting - The whispering land; The 
cry of a bird ; The natural world of Louise Dickinson Rich ; A naturalist in Alaska ; 
and Zoo quest to Madagascar . 

Gerald Durrell in The Whispering land records an expedition to Argentina, for 
eight months, to collect some American specimens for his own private zoo which he 
humorously described in A zoo in my luggage published last year. He spent some 
exciting time also filming penguins, fur and elephant seals. He vividly introduces 
in this genial story "the whispering land" and a variety of attractive birds and 
animals.. The expressive line drawings contributed by Ralph Thompson and the 
quotations included at the beginning of the chapters from Charles Darwin's The. 
voyage of H.M.S. Beagle add to the attractiveness of a successful volume by this 
travelling naturalist. Other of his books in the Arts and Science department in- 
clude The overloaded ark , Three singles to adventure , The new Noah , The Bafut 
beagles , The drunken forest , My family and other animals, Encounters with animals 
and A zoo in my luggage . 

Dorothy Yglesias in The cry of a bird tells of the founding and the work of 
The Wild Birds' Hospital and Sanctuary in the Cornish fishing village of Mousehole 
by herself and her sister Phyllis for more than thirty years. It started with 
the finding of a jackdaw with a shattered wing m a drainpipe in the garden and 
treating her successfully. Thereafter any bird found in distress in the village 
was brought to their cottage. This practical work aims "to enlarge human under¬ 
standing of bird life and especially bird character" by relating some of the var¬ 
ious happenings to the 4000 patients who stayed for a short while or years. The 
photographs of the birds add to this engrossing tale of casing the suffering of 
wild birds. Nature lovers will appreciate this unforgettable and true story. 

Louise Dickinson Rich in The Natural world of Louise Dickinson Rich writes a 
companion book to her first book entitled we took to the woods. The setting is New 
England - the plain,' the highlands and the coast. Her observations of the great 
outdoors there are shrewdly told and include many humorous anecdotes of her life. 

The illustrative drawings are by Margaret Cosgrove. This is a well-written, enter¬ 
taining review of nature in general. 

In A naturalist in Alaska .Adolph Murie chronicles the Alaskan fauna which 
he has studied at close quarters as field research biologist for the National Park 
bervice for several years. The book belongs to the American naturalist series. 

The chapters graphically discuss the domestic ways of some of the larger mammals 
of North America, for example; the grizzly bear, the wolf, the lynx, the wolverine, 
the Dali sheep, the caribou and the Arctic fox. 

David Attenborough in Zoo quest to 'Madagascar shares his experiences during 
a scientific expedition to this island for specimens and pictures of its unusual 
animals. Like his previous books, entitled; Zoo quest to Guiana , Zoo quest in 
Paraguay , and Zoo quest for a dragon , it contains absorbing adventures. Many 
photographs of this remarkable journey are included. 
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CHUKAR - (Alectoris graeca) 

The modem chukar answers to many names: chukar partridge, chuckare, red- 
legged partridge, chukru, kau-kau, keklik, Indian chuckor, red legs, and Indian 
partridge being but a few. Along with ring-necked pheasants and gray partridges, 
chukar have at last become established in this country. True, in certain areas 
its existence is still rather shaky while in others it has thrived and open 
seasons are being established. 

The first importations of chukar were made in 1893 when they were planted in 
Illinois. Many states have attempted establishing these fine birds but with little 
or no success. Only in regions of the West during the past 20 years have they 
taken hold enough to make hunting possible. It is reasonable to assume that these 
established areas more closely resemble the Himalayas of Lidia, original home of 
these birds. Strangely enough, once an exotic species of bird has become well 
established in a new land, it will often drive out the native species. However, 
in the case of the chukar it seems to be one of those cases where the native bird 
had already fled the area that chukars found to their taste. 

The chukar has become established in the Midwest but doesn't seem to flourish 
there. It much prefers the semiarid lands of the West, areas that are wild, rocky, 
mountainous, with dry shrubs and junipers. 

A European grass called cheat seems to have had a great part in this western 
living. Each part of the plant serves the birds at different times of year. Other 
foods such as weed seeds and insects help to supplement the chukar's diet. 

Chukars travel in coveys, the mating season being the only time that the 
couples go off by themselves. Females make their nests in well-hidden spots that 
are protected by rocks or brush; the nests arc merely small depressions on the 
ground lined with a few feathers and some grass. Each one 'will have from eight 
to 15 pale brown eggs speckled with a deeper purplish brown. 

This is a little bird about 13 inches long, weighing about 20 ounces. It 
would much rather run than fly and can scurry away to safety with great speed, 
when it is flushed, it has a strong flight, often scattering after being flushed. 
About a dozen birds live in a covey. 

.....Sports Afield 1961 
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" DROWNING" FISH SAVED WITH LAMPBLACK 

Lampblack dropped from airplanes was tested as a means of saving fish from 
drowning. 

The lampblack was dropped on ice-covered lakes to melt and permit air to reach 
the fish in the water. Each year thousands of fish drown when ice prevents oxygen 
getting to, the water. 

Strips of lampblack, dusted on the ice, absorb the sun's rays and'melt the ice 
The experiments we re tried on larger lakes in Wisconsin by the State Conservation 
Department after’successful trials on small plots. 

Russians have used soot to remove snow from fields in a similar project. 
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■ DEPOSED PLOVER 

The migration route of the Arctic tern, a long loop from western'Greenland 
and Canada through western Africa down as far as Antarctica and back up through 
South America, covers a distance of nearly 25, 000 miles, still the longest yearly 
brip made by any bird. • <' 

But new evidence uncovered by Roger Tory Peterson, one of the most widely known 
bird experts since Audubon, indicates that the golden plover, long considered the 
second-place migrant, will be dropped all the way down to fourth place by two sand¬ 
pipers.' 

During a bird watching trip to Patagonia, in Chile and Argentina, this past 
winter," Dr. Peterson saw three lone golden plovers near Camerones, 450 miles south 
of the area limit for this species. . 

11 On the other hand", Dr. Peterson wrote in Audubon Magazine, "two sandpipers, 
Baird's and the white-rump, which share the golden plover's summer range, reach •• 
the Beagle Channel and the southernmost islands of Argentine Tierra del Fuego, 

1,100 miles south of the plover's pampas or 10,000 miles from their arctic home". 


Although the two sandpipers are found together in winter and summer, they split 
up during migration. The white-rump, like the golden plover, takes the sea route, 
"hopping from'maritime Canada to the dest Indies and South America", Baird's sand¬ 
piper, which Dr. Peterson found "on every pebbly stream in the high Andes between 
14,000 and 16,000 feet," may travel over the "treeless backbone" of both North and 
South America. 

- Gloria Ball ....Science News Letter 1961 


• ■ KOOKABURRA HAS NEW FOE 

■New Settlers in Australia are shooting the friendly kookaburra bird,* or laugh¬ 
ing jackass, despite strict conservation laws. 

Kookaburras frequent open forest country, especially in the sandstone areas of 
the Blue Mountains. They are very social in their habits and often get together in 
groups of up to a dozen. Dhole families are often seen. 

The kookaburra's extraordinary laughing notes, perhaps the most familiar sound 
in the Australian bush, may be heard at all times of the day, but especially in the 
early morning and at twilight. 

This bird, native to eastern Australia, has been introduced and established in 
western Australia and Tasmania. Though of the kingfisher family, the kookaburra 
does not feed on fish, bub lives on snakes, insects and carrion. 

The kookaburras are almost perfectly camouflaged into the gray-green background of 
the bush trees. They wait unseen for hours on tree limbs for their prey. Then they 
dive down on snakes, grab them by the neck in their strong beaks, fly away and drop 
them from a great height of break their necks against gumtre'e trunks. 

.continued. 
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Kookaburras are easily made into pets by families living in the bush, lhey 
often make their nests in termites' nests high in the trees, although they some¬ 
times use a hole in a tree. 


In order to dig a hole in the very hard substance of the termites| nest, the 
birds fly straight at it-from the nearest convient branch, driving their stout 
wedge-shaped bills into the selected spot. They sometimes keep this up for several 
days until the hole is large enough to hold four or five white eggs. 

.Science News ■Letter' 1961 




FIND "GROWTH RINGS" IN SNAKE BONES 

nones of living creatures may show dxy and wet seasons in somewhat the same 
manner as "growth rings" on trees. . 

Dr. Frank E. Peabody, zoologist at the University at Los Angeles, finds this 
is possible after studying a matching series of annual growth rings in several head 
bones of a Kansas bullsnake. 

The snake bone growth rings consist of 11 narrow winter zones and 12 broad, 
summer zones, Dr. Peabody reports, winter zones show a tendency to become wider 
and to appear double, suggesting a small, local increment of growth' "following the 
regular growth season - perhaps reflecting Indian summer. 

In the middle of the llg year record in bone are two summer zones which are 
unusually narrow. Inasmuch as the bullsnake was known to have been killed in a 
specific year, 1931, the two summers of deficient growth during its midlife can 
be identified with reasonable accuracy as the summers of 1925 and 1926, accoiding 
to Dr. Peabody. 

The UCLA zoologist checked weather records of the area in which the snake 
lived and found severe droughts occurred in these two summers. 

Thus the narrow growth zones may reflect a crisis in the snake's food chain. 
The drought affected summer vegetation and in turn the number of rodents on which 
the snake feeds, 

....News Letter 1957 (Science) 


.....The hide of a mature WALRUS is used primarily in industry for buffing wheels 
to polish silver. 


The Atlantic OCTOPUS deposits up to 180,000 eggs 


More METEORITES fall in June than in any other month 


INSECTS are the greatest single cause of damage to live timber 
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ROYAL bOTANICAL GARDENS 


PROGRAMME * "OPEN FORUM ON GOO r IES PARADISE SANCTUARY" 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1962 at 8:15 P- m. 

The major portion of'the Dundas Crown Game Preserve which is suitable for wildlife 
is within the Royal Botanical Gardens 1 Cootes Paradise Sanctuary. The Preserve 
is an 'institution 1 which was set up in 1927 and its purpose has changed very little 
through the years. This forum is designed' to assess the usefulness of the Preserve 
in current wildlife conservation practice. The panelists have been chosen to 
bring out new ideas, and ways in which the Sanctuary can be useful to more diverse 
interests and still be a haven for wild things. 

The panelists are : . 

MISS FLORENCE MEILER , Director of the Hamilton Recreation Department. 

Miss Meiler will discuss the recreational possiblities of the area. 

MR. ERIC BASTIN , Honorary Recording Secretary and a member of the- Board, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

Mr. bastin will defend the sanctuary from the naturalists' point of view. 

MR-. J. D. ROSEbOROUGH , biologist of the Game Management Section of the 
Department of Lands and Forests 

Mr. Roseborough will consider the preserve as a useful establishment for 
wildlife. 

Panel Moderator : 

MR. JOHN LaMOUHEUY , Conservationist, Royal Botanical Gardens. 


The programme will consist of a tw'enty-minute talk by each panelist, followed by 
an informal discussion period when questions submitted in writing will be discussed. 

The Forum will be open to the public and will be held at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens' Headquarters building (located on No. 2 Highway, g mile east of the Spring 
Garden), Burlington, at 8*15 p. m. , October 24th. 

Further information may be obtained by calling the office at 527-1158. 




... . .A Double COCONUT , unlike most plants which are extremely fruitful, does not 
produce seeds until its thirtieth year and can subsequently'produce only four or 
five fruits that take ten years to develop. 


.......Polluted air poisons many plants in the United States, destroying the older 

leaves first ’arid'graually ' killing the entire plant. -.- 
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THE HAMILTON MOVIE CLUB 

The Hamilton Movie Club is holding their annual Film Festival on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
11th . in the wESTDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL AUDITORIUM at 8 p.m. This yea.r they are 
offering a fine selection of films, 5 out of the 6 are nature subjects. 

The ADMISSION is $0 cents . 

Following is a list of the films being shown. 

"SUGAR MAPLE" by Helen Webb-Smith, Honourable Mention, P. S. A. 

"FLORAL CAPERS" by Jack Ruddell of Toronto, A.C.W. Oscar Award 
"CAMERA STORY" by J. Hill, Contest Winner, Hamilton Movie Club. 

"MOWER POWER TO THE HILLS", Comedy 
"A DAY ON THE RIVER" by J.' Carey 

" MIRACLE OF THE BEES" by J. Carey, A Winner of Several Awards. 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR TICKETS 

Last year The Hamilton Naturalists' Club made a nice sum of money to add to their 

funds through the sale of Audubon Screen Tour tickets. 

Once again members we urge you to buy and sell to friends or neighbours Seasonal 
Tickets at m3.00 directly from The Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

Here is a good opportunity for this year to put our Club on a strong financial basis 

by selling as many tickets as we can. 

APPLICATION FOR AUDUoON TICKETS 


TO: Mrs. R. A. Hawkes, 

Grand Vista Gardens, 

Dundas, Ont. 

Phone (MA8-2633) Please Print 

NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 

I enclose $_for_(how many?) Season's Tickets to the Audubon 

Wildlife Films. 


Kindly check below: 

Season Ticket at regular price ....&3-00 

_ Family Ticket (admits 2 adults with children).,.?p6.00 


OR Please send me __ Season's Ticket (s) which I will try to sell and 

wd.ll send money in later. 

CHEQUES TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUd 
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SPOTLIGHT CM-COMING EVENTS . 

^XXXXXXXXXXXXXXSCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXJCXXJOQOCXIXXXXXXXXJCXXXXXXXX^ 

: ; OCTOBER MONTHLY MEETING 

Wednesday October 10th.,1962 at 8:00 p.m . 

"WINTER HIKE 1 ' 

(An illustrated talk by Mr. John J. Carey who is well known to us all. ) 

PLACE: Y. M. C .A. comer of James St. S. 
and Jackson St. 

Refreshments will be served and once more we can spend a friendly evening with 
friends. 


XXXXXXXXXOXXXXXXXXOCXXXXXXXXXXX3CXXXXXXXXX>OCXX>C;>Q^ 

AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 

Thursday. October 25, 1962 .Westdale Secondary School .Main St. West 

. - ••• -. 8:15 p.m. 

" MANITOBA MEMORIES 11 '■ 

Roy E. Coy 

what began "as a fishing 'trip into"Manitoba; has'yielded top-notch Audubon-Wildlife 
Film from the lens of Roy E. Coy of St. Joseph, Missouri. Visit-the Pineland • 
Forest Nursery where over a million trees are transplanted annually; the Delta 
Waterfowl Research Station where migratory ducks and geese find refuge-; Riding 
Mountain National Park with its beaver, moose and bison. A stirring film narrated 
by a keen conservationist. 

4hhhhhhhhkh:--:hhhhhbbhhhhhk:- 
FIELD EVENTS 

OCTOBER 6th., 7th. and 8th. 


THANKSGIVING ..EEKEND AT ALGONi.UIN PARK 


There is still time to send in your application form or phone Mrs. All.ingham 
(NEA-5924)• Anyone interested in the outdoors will find this weekend just made to 
order. Hikes, entertainment arid 'discussions will be arranged on an informal basis 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 21st., 1962 

SANDUSK CHEEK-LAKE ERIE HIKE - - . 

( An auto-trip to Sandusk Creek and Lake Erie for Shorebirds. Bring a lunch and 
wear warm clothing.) 

LEADER: Mr. John Miles 
TIME: 8:00 a.m. 

PLACE: Upper James St. and Mohawk at 
the Mountain Plaza 
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SUNDA Y NOVEMdER 4 th,, 1962 . 


BANNISTER MARSH 


( Once again we go with our capable leader Mr. John Miles to The Bannister Marsh. 
This always proves to be of great interest to Naturalists. Wear suitable footwear. 
Bring a lunch and dress warmly.) 


LEADER : Mr. John Miles 
TIME : 9:30 a.m. 

PLACE: Teacher's College Parking Lot 


\ CO CO Co CO COCO CO 


1962-1963 DIRECTORS OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB 
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EXECUTIVE: 


-jbbbbbbbbbb:- 


JUNIOR CLUn NEWS 


•5BBHBBBBBHHJ- 


Advisor -Dr, Douglas Davies 

President -——----nill Tilbury-l— 

Vice-President —‘-:----Nan Coolsma-— 

Secretary -Mike Ardeline- 

Vice-Secretary -Bill Smith- 

Records Secretary - : -.-Fred Selman—-- 

Study Area Director -.-Alfred Senior-- 

Representatives for -—--Sylvia Idema—- 

those under 14 years . Gordon Commodore- 


(JA9-5130) 
(545-9284) 
(JA9-6290) 
(LI9-8419) 
(JA9-5266) 
(JA 9-2739) 
(LI9-3977) 
(FU3-6411) 
(JA7-6213) 


, THE JUNIOR CLUn - ' 

Many in Hamilton do-not'know of our Club. We have a group of eager girls 
and boy s> who hike, observe' and record the birds, other animals and plants that 
they see. 'They run their own meetings under adult guidance. Here they exchange 
observations and ideas and- show each other their nature finds. Each month we. 
have a talk from excellent-naturalists, lie have hikes led by well informed and 
enthusiastic leaders, MEMBERSHIP is open to all those 10 -17 years old for 
:,|il:00 per year and with it comes a subscription to "THE "WOOD DUCK"'. Tell your 
friends and classmates . Visitors are welcome l 


"...y - FROM JUNIOR NEWSLETTER OF BRITISH NATURALISTS 1 ASSOCIATION 

N o t e from GERALD HOWARD aged 9 .'...my brother made a very fine •. 

bird-house on a pole for our garden. Last week we were excited'as a Nuthatch 
arrived at the table as some sparrows were feeding. It viciouly pecked at them 

and drove them off squawking. Then the Nuthatch banged loudly at some dried crusts 
with his sharp beax. 


• * •" • ■sbbbbbbbbbbbbhwbwbwbbbbb:- • 

: • WRITE A NOTE ‘ 

See your story in print . -Tell us about something you saw, about your pet or your 
hobb y 1 SEND YOUR STORY OR POEM TO DR. DOUGLAS DAVIES .11 Promore Cres., Hamilton. 

Can you find, a GOLDEMOD' stem with a heavy lump on it? This lump is called a GALL . 

Cut it open. You will find either a little grub, or the place where the grub has been. 

l - . 
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FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

MEETINGS- Y» w.C.A., Main St., West of James St, 

SATURDAY OCTOBER 13, 1962 . 7:30 p. m. Y.W.C.A. - Room E 

Tonight we shall have movies about living animals in color, or coloured 
lantern slides. If anyone has coloured slides of animals or plants 
bring them down and we shall show them. 


SATUR DAY OCTOBER 27th., 1962 7:30 p. m. Y.W.C.A. - Room E 

MR. WILLIAM CAMPBELL will give an illustrated talk on "ALGONQUIN PARK- 
Its History and Wildlife". Mr. Campbell is a well known naturalist 
and photographer who has travelled widely in Canada and who has been 
a "Park Naturalist" for several years. BRING YOUR FRIENDS TO THIS 
MEETING t 


HIKE 

SUNDAY OCTO BER 14th., 1962 . -9a. m. sharp 

MR. GEORGE NORTH (JA2-60S2) will lead a hike around Dundas Marsh. 
There may still be many late migrating hawks. Certainly the 
marsh will be alive with ducks, and a few geese might also be seen. 
This is your chance to hike with someone who is an authority on the 
birds of Hamilton, 


TnIG COLLECTION S 

,Twigs make an interesting winter collection. "Just a, dry old stick", you say. 
it might seem so, but there's a whole nature project in learning to read twigs. 
Trees can be identified by twigs alone; the amount of growth in a year can be 

determined, and much can be learned about branches and buds. This is a fascinating 
study. 

To begin your twig collection, cut twig tips about eight inches long, making sure 
that each one is alive and that the buds are in good condition. Cut the twig at 
an angle so that the shape of the pith may be seen clearly from the side. Mount 
the twigs in shallow boxes filled with cotton and topped with cellophane, or sew 
or wire them to a corrugated cardboard chart. It is well to tag the twigs as you 
collect them, since once at home you may be unable to recall the tree from the twig 
alone, 
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